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COVID-19 has Americans 
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TwoDeaths and a Resurrection 


ALL ME OLD timey, but I have a thing about respecting the dead. ‘That, 
( combined with the fact that I’m just not very good at Twitter, means I 

haven't said anything concerning Rush Limbaugh's death. And besides, a 
cardinal rule of journalism is to know when someone else can say something 
better than you can. _ that in mind, I cede the floor to Jello Biafra: 


the San ore frontman of the Dead Kennedys and Guantanamo 
School of Medicine tweeted last week. “He went so far out of his way to hurt so 
many people. And laughed all the way to the bank.” 

Biafra also dropped a track dedicated to the conservative talk radio blowhard 
— “Blunder Blubber.” To hear the number, I encourage you to head on over to 
sfweekly.com and click on the Music tab. 

Almost a week to the day that we learned of Limbaugh's death, we got word 
that San Francisco literary icon Lawrence Ferlinghetti — the polar opposite of 
the late right wing shock jock — had given up the ghost at the ripe old age of 
101. Read about the City Light’s founder’s legacy on this page. 

Some of us will never feel comfortable exuberantly cheering the death of 
another human, but I think most would be pleased with the current COVID-19 
numbers. According to many health experts we not only headed in the right 
direction, there is reason to believe that we may have reached a tipping point 
on the road to herd immunity — thanks in part to vaccines, but also due to the 
fact that so many of us have acquired immunity the old fashioned way. 

All this — coupled with the severe psychological toll of a year of distance 
learning — has parents, teachers, and students ready to head back to school, 
yet classrooms remain empty. 

With negotiations between the city government, the school board, and the 
teacher's unions coming to a head, it looks like there could be clarity on public 
school reopening soon. But while we await answers, we're stuck with the highly 
inequitable status quo: more than 15,000 private and parochial school stu- 
dents are currently back in their classrooms in San Francisco, compared to zero 
public school students. It’s a microcosm of the “tale of two pandemics” that has 
defined the past year in housing, employment, and personal finances. 

Speaking of the past year, with this week’s issue, we are rounding the corner 
into March — the month all this madness began. Our cover story is one we 
ran online during the summer during our printing hiatus. With “At the Drive- 
In: A Remembrance” (page 10), I finally got the chance to title an article after 
one of the most influential post-hardcore bands of all time. While I may not 
like to admit that I once enjoyed the work of Scary Kids Scaring Kids (and saw 
the keyboardist of said group forcibly ejected from The Fillmore mid-set) I’m 
entirely comfortable saying this: Relationship of Command belongs in any 
serious top-50 albums of the 2000s list, even if none of us know exactly what a 
“one-armed scissor” is supposed to represent.. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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REMOTE WORK FOREVER 


Li hhh sshd 


I’m not trippin off this. fuck 
commuting”. 


— @tinytrappy 





I struggle with working 
from home daily as there is 
no separation of work/life. 
Finding a ritual that says my 
day is done hasn't 
surfaced yet so my 
day never really 
feels done. 


— Jaimie Cravens 


SANCHEZ STREET MURAL 


ELL ih hhh bbe 


Love this! Excited to visit and 
see the mural in progress. 


— @outoftheverse 


Make more roads into parks. 


— @brynnwmc 


FERRIS WHEEL DRAMA 


MUM hh hdd 


Thank you @SFWeekly for 
the very thoughtful cover- 
age (page 6), but Iam not 

an “anonymous” account. I 
am the Ferris wheel, who is 
tweeting here on Twitter dot 
com the website. Thank you. 


— @ferris_sf 


I vote keep it. For 
crying out loud, the 
critters have found 
plenty of dark spaces to go to. 
They have been dealing with 
street lights for decades lol. 


— @SuSuCity 
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LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI, LITERARY ICON, DIES 
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Forever San Francisco's poet laureate, the founder City Lights 
Booksellers and Publishers passed away at the age of 101. 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


T SEEMED LIKE it would never happen. For so many years, Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti presided over the city’s literary scene, getting older and 
older without apparently aging. 

But finally, on Monday, the singular writer and publisher passed away 
at his home in San Francisco at the age of 101. 

The founder of City Lights Booksellers and Publishers, and an ac- 
claimed poet in his own right, Ferlinghetti was the beating heart of San 
Francisco's literary scene for nearly 70 years. After its founding in 1953, 
City Lights Books in North Beach quickly became the epicenter of the 
Beat movement, hosting early readings by the likes of Jack Kerouac, Allen 
Ginsberg, and Gary Snyder. The store also stocked many texts that were 
at the time considered radical, including gay and lesbian works. 

In 1957, Ferlinghetti stood trial on obscenity charges for publishing 
Ginsberg’s sexually explicit epic poem, “Howl.” Ferlinghetti’s acquittal in 
that case represented a landmark First Amendment victory, paving the 
way for the ensuing explosion of controversial art and literature in the 
1960s. It also turned Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti into literary rockstars, 
and City Lights into hallowed ground. 

Ferlinghetti was deeply involved in left wing politics throughout his 
life. He was a featured speaker at the Human Be-In that kicked off the 
Summer of Love, and a prominent anti-war activist. After being named 
the first poet laureate of San Francisco in 1998, Ferlinghetti used his ac- 
ceptance speech to advocate for the removal of the Central Freeway and 
rail against the Blue Angels. Among his hopes for the city: “give bicycles 
and pedestrians absolute priority over automobiles, and close much of 
the original inner city to cars” and “uncover our city’s creeks and rivers 
again and open up the riparian corridors to the Bay.” 

Ferlinghetti’s 1958 collection, A Coney Island of the Mind, remains one 
of the best-selling poetry books of all time. It’s just one of more than 30 
books of poetry and fiction to his name. Ferlinghetti was a multimedia 
artist: Some of his poems were intended to be accompanied by jazz, and 
his paintings have been displayed at galleries around the world. 

Ferlinghetti will continue to be honored in San Francisco long after his 
passing, in the streets and cafes of North Beach; on his birthday, March 
24, “Lawrence Ferlinghetti Day;” and, most of all, at City Lights Books. 
“We intend to build on Ferlinghetti’s vision and honor his memory by 
sustaining City Lights into the future as a center for open intellectual 
inquiry and commitment to literary culture and progressive politics,” 
the bookstore wrote in a statement. “Though we mourn his passing, we 
celebrate his many contributions and give thanks for all the years we were 
able to work by his side.” 

Ferlinghetti's spirit will also live on in his poems, where he provided 
clues as to how he wanted to be remembered, as in the final lines of “Au- 
tobiography,’ from 1958: 


“And I may cause the lips 

of those who are asleep 

to speak. 

And I may make my notebooks 
into sheaves of grass. 

And I may write my own 
eponymous epitaph 
instructing the horsemen 

to pass.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly |) @urbenschneider 
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Ferris Wheel’s Future Up in the Air 
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The SkyStar’s fate lies with the Historic Preservation Commission. 





Environmentaiists, city officials, and residents argue over the fate of the 
Golden Gate Park SkyStar Observation Wheel. BY CLARA LIANG 


S RIDERS NEAR the peak of 
the 150-foot-tall SkyStar Ob- 
servation Wheel’s cycle, the 
massive scope of Golden Gate 
Park begins to come into view. 
The living roof of the Academy of 
Sciences mirrors the sprawling 
groves of Monterey pine, redwood, 
Monterey cyprus and Blue Gum 
eucalyptus trees stretching from 
the tip of the Panhandle to the 
breakers at Ocean Beach. Fifteen 
stories up, riders catch a glimpse 
of the vast diversity of life present 
in the park’s 1,017 acres. 

This habitat is exactly what fans 
of the observation wheel want 
people to see — and it is one of 
the reasons cited in arguments to 
keep the wheel spinning for four 
more years. 
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Incidentally, it is this very same 
natural splendor that the wheel’s 
detractors point to when calling 
for the structure to come down as 
soon as possible. 

A recent proposal by the San 
Francisco Recreation and Parks 
Department to extend the wheel’s 
permit until March of 2025 has 
residents, city officials, and pres- 
ervationists at odds. Environ- 
mental groups and some locals 
are vehemently opposed to the 
proposal, arguing that the wheel 
threatens the park’s wildlife, while 
proponents of the wheel say it has 
provided a much-needed diversion 
during a challenging year and 
brought new visitors and economic 
stimulation to the park. 
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On Feb. 18, the city’s Recreation 
and Parks Commission voted to 
approve the extension, on certain 
conditions. But the future of the 
wheel remains up in the air. The 
plan still needs authorization from 
the San Francisco Planning De- 
partment’s Historic Preservation 
Commission, which was supposed 
to vote on Feb. 17 but postponed 
its decision until March 3 after 
three hours of deliberation and 
hundreds of public comments. 

“In this last dark year, that 
wheel showed us a chance for the 
future, said Parks Department 
staffer Dana Ketcham as she 
presented a photo of a rainbow 
arcing over the wheel at one of the 
commission hearings. Ketcham 
believes the wheel has played a 
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major role in making Golden Gate 
Park feel like “everybody’s park.” In 
the month it was open, Ketcham 
said, it brought people in from all 
over the Bay Area, and the oper- 
ator has committed to a monthly 
donation of 500 tickets (normally 
$18 for adults and $12 for seniors 
and children) to nonprofits that 
support underserved youth in the 
city. “We're bringing in kids from 
Chinatown, the Mission, Potrero, 
the Bayview, Ingleside, Excelsior 
and the Western Addition,” Ket- 
cham reported, “giving them an 
opportunity not just to experience 
the wheel, but also to experience 
all one thousand acres of Golden 
Gate Park.” 

Residents from across the Bay 
Area spoke passionately at the 
hearings about how the wheel has 
brightened dull shelter-in-place 
days, excited antsy cooped-up 
children, motivated sick family 
members to heal, and even served 
as amemorable stage for pandemic 
engagement proposals. 

But opponents of the plan, 
including the Sierra Club and the 
local Audubon Society, say that the 
wheel — with its one million flash- 
ing LED lights that shine until 10 
p.m. every night — infringes upon 
the natural habitat and disturbs 
wildlife. 


ECONOMY VS ENVIRONMENT 


“If we're going to start looking 

at our public spaces and parks as 
economic generators, then we're 
going to be in a lot of trouble when 
it comes to protecting them from 
any kind of development,” says 
Katherine Howard, a member of 
the Sierra Club’s SF Bay Chapter 
and a local landscape architect. 

“Wildlife needs habitat, they 
need darkness. Golden Gate Park 
is one of the few places in the city 
where animals can find refuge at 
night,” Howard continues. She 
also believes that man-made at- 
tractions like the wheel deprive 
park-goers of “a direct experience 
with nature.” 

The fight to protect urban parks 
is especially important in the face 
of climate change-induced habitat 
destruction, according to Howard. 
“Statewide and nationally, we’ve 
now passed the 30 by 30 program,” 


Howard says, referring to the 
global plan to set aside 30 percent 
of the planet for conservation by 
2030. “I don’t see how we're going 
to do that if we keep putting carni- 
val attractions in the middle of our 
prime habitat areas.” 

But proponents contend the 
wheel will play an essential role 
in the economic recovery of the 
region after the pandemic. At the 
hearings, concession stand oper- 
ators and small business owners 
said the wheel has been critical in 
keeping their operations afloat. 
Many Golden Gate Park establish- 
ments, including the de Young, 
Legion of Honor, Academy of Sci- 
ences, Botanical Garden, Japanese 
Tea Garden, and Conservatory of 
Flowers, also submitted comments 
in support of the permit extension. 

Part of the reason the Parks 
Department wants to extend 
the permit is to make up for the 
private operator's lost revenue. 
The long-awaited project, commis- 
sioned for the park’s 150th anni- 
versary, took two and a half years 
to build and then sat unused from 
March to October, opening for 
just thirty nine days at 25 percent 
capacity until the winter COVID 
surge sent the city back into lock- 
down. 

The dispute has also struck a 
particular nerve in San Francis- 
co by aggravating already tense 
YIMBY/NIMBY battles over how 
public space in the city should be 
used and who it should be for. 
Some proponents of the plan have 
accused the wheel’s naysayers as 
simply wanting to keep the park to 
themselves rather than acting out 
of an interest in conservation. 

Opponents say that the public 
park shouldn't be sacrificed for the 
profit of a private, out-of-state en- 
terprise. (SkyView Partners, which 
operates the SkyStar Observation 
Wheel, is a company based in Mis- 
souri.) “San Francisco doesn’t owe 
this business anything,’ an Outer 
Sunset resident argued at one of 
the hearings. 

But Jane Natoli, a Richmond 
resident and volunteer at housing 
development advocacy group Grow 
the Richmond, sees the flood of 
opposition against the wheel as 
part of a broader pattern of San 





Franciscans saying no to change in 
the city. 

“Change is inevitable,” Natoli 
says. Sometimes we do need to 
do our due diligence in examining 
whether change is for the better or 
worse, she says, “and sometimes 
we don't.” 


FUN & GAMES 


Natoli recently spearheaded a 
petition called “Ferris Wheels 

are Fun!” which had over 1,000 
signatures as of press time. “Un- 
fortunately anti-fun scolds are at it 
again, the petition laments. 

“Fun” is indeed — ironically — 
one of the more fraught issues in 
this controversy. People at both 
commission hearings voiced sup- 
port for the wheel “because it’s 
fun,” in the words of one Haight 
Ashbury resident. On Nextdoor, 
another site where the debate has 
unfurled, “fun” and “festive” are 
two of the descriptors that appear 
most frequently in defense of the 
wheel. 

Howard says she thinks “the 
whole fun thing” conveys an un- 
fortunate message: that having fun 
is more important than protecting 
the natural habitat. A letter from 
the Haight Ashbury Neighborhood 
Council has echoed this sentiment, 
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Fun weekend activity or environmental disaster? 
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asserting that the wheel teaches 
people “that it is all right to dam- 
age nature for short-term gain or 
pleasure. This is not a lesson we 
support.” 

An anonymous Twitter user, 
@ferris_sf, has poked fun at the 
whole debate, chiming in from the 
perspective of the Ferris wheel it- 
self. “Nobody complains about the 
buffalo and they’re not even from 
California,’ the Twitter wheel woe- 
fully demurs. “As a Ferris Wheel, I 
am also the rusting relic of an in- 
dustrial age, made obsolete by the 
digital world. You would think pro- 
gressives in San Francisco would 
love me.” (More darkly: “Those 
birds had it coming.”) 

The Parks Department has al- 
ready agreed to compromises on 
the proposal. The wheel’s white 
lights, which are the most environ- 
mentally intrusive, are no longer 
lit through the night and turn off 
an hour before the wheel's closing. 
The generator will also no longer 
run at night, as of a few days ago. 

Now, it’s up to the Historic Pres- 
ervation Commission to make the 
final call. The vote will be open to the 
public via livestream on March 3. 


Clara Liang is a contributing writer. 
@clarablakeliang 
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OWNERSHIP 


Answer with a mortgage 
from Redwood Credit Union. 
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loan that fits your needs and budget. We offer a 

variety of affordable options with flexible terms 
and local loan decisions. 





Not sure which option ts right for you? Our friendly and 
knowledgeable agents are ready to discuss the options 
that best suit your needs and budget. 


Let's get started today! 





redwoodcu.org/homeloans 


1 (800) 609-9009 


Redwood 
[K Credit Union 


EQUAL HOUSING 
NDER 


CA properties only Le 
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HERE’S SOMETHING incon- 

gruous about stepping off of a 

packed BART train into a vast 

parking lot. The fact that the 
very same stations that allow so 
many people to get around with- 
out a car are themselves surround- 
ed by cars does not make for great 
symbolism. 

Nor does it make much environ- 
mental, financial, or spatial sense, 
according to BART policy. Since 
2005, the agency has been trying 
to transform its many surface 
parking lots into bustling mixed- 
use neighborhoods, with new 
homes, offices, and stores. Prog- 
ress has been slow going. Many of 
the cities in which BART stations 
are located are opposed to new 
development, especially housing, 
and even more so if the net result 
is less parking. 
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In 2018, the state passed a law 
introduced by Assemblymember 
David Chiu of San Francisco aimed 
at accelerating these goals, deem- 
ing BART’s quest to build housing 
“an urgent matter of statewide 
concern.” AB 2923 is now begin- 
ning to be implemented, and over 
the course of the next two decades, 
it will render the areas around 
many BART stations unrecog- 
nizable by forcing cities to allow 
20,000 new homes and 4.5 million 
square feet of new office space to 
be built on BART land. For housing 
and sustainable transit activists, 
the law is a huge win. For lovers of 
the status quo in quiet suburban 
areas like North Berkeley and La- 
fayette, it’s a major defeat. 

However, because of the Bay Ar- 
ea’s tangled mess of transit agen- 
cies and governing bodies, some 
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parking in BART-adjacent commu- 
nities will be around for years to 
come. AB 2923 does not apply to 
BART land in San Mateo or Santa 
Clara counties, and that means the 
law meant to evenly distribute the 
burden of building housing near 
transit will not be evenly applied. 

While this legalistic discrepancy 
may not ultimately have a huge 
impact in practice, it serves as an 
object lesson in what ails the Bay 
Area's fragmented transportation 
and urban planning regimes. The 
windswept parking lots at Daly 
City and South San Francisco 
BART stations are a lens for un- 
derstanding why it’s so difficult to 
build housing in the Bay Area and 
why the hurdles to building large, 
urgently needed infrastructure 
projects like the second transbay 
tube are so daunting. 


Japlauyrs Tene 


‘BAND-AID SOLUTIONS’ 


The unevenness of AB 2923 is a 
“symptom of the origins of BART,” 
says lan Griffiths, director of 
Seamless Bay Area, an organization 
that advocates for the creation of 

a single, unified transit system in 
the region. “Like so many of our 
other transit agencies, BART’s 
governance has not really been 
updated to reflect the expansion of 
our region, and the extension of the 
BART system specifically.” 

BARTD, or the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District, was formed in 
1957 to plan and build a space-age 
rapid transit system linking San 
Francisco, Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Marin, and San Mateo Counties. 
The plans for America’s first new 
rapid transit system in half a 
century were nothing if not ambi- 
tious, including the construction 
of the world’s longest underwater 
tunnel between Oakland and San 
Er eo: and a new rail crossing 
on the lower deck of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. But just as with many 
of today’s massive infrastructure 
projects — like high-speed rail — 
these grand plans quickly ran into 
setbacks. 

In 1961, San Mateo County 
dropped out of BARTD, citing the 
redundancy of the existing rail 
service now known as Caltrain. 
Marin dropped out soon after, due 
to engineering disputes related to 
the Golden Gate Bridge’s ability to 
handle BART trains. This put BART 
into a fiscal crisis, necessitating 
the creation of a half cent sales tax 
in the three remaining member 
counties. After years of dramatic 
political maneuvering, vividly 
depicted in Michael Healy’s biog- 
raphy of the system, BART fully 
opened in 1974. 

While BART was eventually ex- 
tended into San Mateo County (be- 
yond Daly City) in order to reach 
SFO, the BART District was not. 
Rather than joining the District, 
subscribing to the regional sales 
tax, and gaining representation 
on the BART Board, San Mateo 
County funds its BART segment 
through a surcharge on every trip, 
which currently stands at $1.44. 
This makes BART in San Mateo 
County extra expensive, pushing 
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some low-income transit riders on 
to slower SamTrans buses instead. 
A one-way trip from Balboa Park 
to Montgomery costs $2.10. A one 
way trip from Colma — just three 
miles south of Balboa Park — to 
Montgomery costs $3.90. 

Santa Clara County, which qui- 
etly opened its first BART stations 
in June, as the first phase of the 
BART to San Jose project, is also 
not part of the BART District. The 
Santa Clara Valley Transit Author- 
ity (VTA), the county’s transpor- 
tation agency, planned and built 
its segment of BART with its own 
funds, and contracts with BART to 
run the system. 

“We've punted the hard choices 
and the important structural re- 
forms that will actually enable us 
to manage an effective transit sys- 
tem,’ Griffiths says. “It’s been eas- 
ier to just come up with Band-Aid 
solutions and ad hoc agreements 
between transit agencies.” 

These jury-rigged administrative 
policies produce strange side-ef- 
fects. For instance, BART police 
cannot enforce fare evasion in San 
Mateo or Santa Clara counties. 
Yet another wonkish anomaly: AB 
2923 does not apply south of San 
Francisco. 


NOT IN MY PARKING LOT 


The state’s involvement in what 
BART can and cannot do on its 
parking lots is a function of the 
transit system’s changing identity 
over the years. Originally con- 
ceived as a suburban commuter 
rail service that could accommo- 
date a maximum of 250,000 pas- 
sengers, BART has become an all- 
day transit system providing over 
400,000 rides per weekday before 
the pandemic. In the early days, 
when BART bragged about pro- 
viding every rider a seat, it made 
sense to provide lots of parking at 
its stations. But as the Bay Area 
has grown, it has become more dif- 
ficult to justify all of those homes 
for cars when homes for people are 
so hard to come by. 

BART officially adopted a transit 
oriented development (TOD) pol- 
icy in 2005, but between then and 
2019, the agency only managed to 
build 1,725 homes. 

“So often the local communi- 
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Empty parking lots at the Daly City BART Station. 


ties that live around the stations 
either prevent these projects from 
happening entirely or cause them 
to be so stalled or prohibitively 
expensive that developers just ar- 
en't interested,” says Griffiths, who 
used to work on TOD for BART. He 
worked extensively on the North 
Concord/Martinez station area 
rezoning, which took more than a 
decade due to neighborhood op- 
position. BART spokesperson Jim 
Allison notes that the TOD under 
construction at the Millbrae BART 
station parking lot took seven 
years to break ground after a de- 
veloper was selected. 

It’s no surprise, then, that 17 cit- 
ies opposed AB 2923, including Wal- 
nut Creek, Lafayette, and Berkeley, 
as well as Alameda County and the 
League of California Cities. 

“Generally, I think we’re all 
increasingly aware of how local 
jurisdictions and local residents 
who are anxious about new hous- 
ing, especially affordable hous- 
ing, and the traffic and parking 
implications of that, can block 
housing production,’ says Edie 
Irons, communications director for 
TransForm, a sustainable urban 
planning advocacy organization. 
“That’s a big part of what’s gotten 
us into this housing crisis.” 

TransForm endorsed AB 2923 
not only because it will make it 
easier to build housing next to 
transit, but also because of the 
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specific rules it imposes on that 
housing. AB 2923 groups BART 
stations into three categories: 

the highest intensity, which only 
applies in downtown Oakland, 
requires BART parking lots to be 
zoned for buildings at least 12 
stories tall with no more than .375 
parking spaces per home. The next 
category, which encompasses most 
of the stops lining the eastern 

side of the Bay, must be zoned for 
buildings at least seven stories tall 
and no more than .5 parking spac- 
es per home. And every other sta- 
tion must be zoned for buildings at 
least five stories tall, with no more 
than one parking space per home. 

None of these station area types 
have minimum parking require- 
ments, only maximums, which 
means that if a developer so choos- 
es, they wouldn't have to include 
any parking at all. The law also 
requires that developments in- 
clude transportation demand man- 
agement programs to compensate 
for lost parking, and anti-displace- 
ment strategies for the surround- 
ing neighborhoods. As part of its 
TOD strategy, BART plans for 35 
percent of the 20,000 homes built 
on its land to be offered at below 
market rates. 

The cities subject to AB 2923 
have until July of 2022 to get their 
zoning in accordance with state 
law. If they don't, these zoning 
guidelines will automatically apply 
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on BART-owned land. 

Cities are beginning to respond 
in kind. Berkeley, which opposed 
the measure, became the first city 
to begin the process of changing 
its zoning code to reflect the new 
law. San Leandro and Pittsburgh 
are ensuring their ongoing plan- 
ning efforts meet the standards set 
out by AB 2923, according to Jim 
Allison of BART. Over the next 
two years, cities like Lafayette, 
Dublin, and Pleasant Hill, which 
actively opposed the bill, will need 
to decide whether to preemptively 
change their zoning or simply let 
BART’s new standards take effect 
i 2022, 


SAN MATEO EXCEPTIONALISM 


But in San Mateo and Santa Clara 
counties, local authorities are 

not under the same pressure. The 
BART-owned parking lots at Daly 
City and South San Francisco 
stations are not currently up to 
AB 2923 zoning standards and 
have no TOD plans. (Colma BART 
station also has a massive surface 
parking lot owned by SamTrans, 
where plans to build housing have 
been on hold for years as the agen- 
cy awaits permission from the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration.) 

That’s not to say there is no TOD 
happening in these counties. The 
areas around Santa Clara’s new sta- 
tions were rezoned for lots of new 
housing, including 7,100 homes 
around Milpitas station and an- 
other 5,100 around the Berryessa/ 
North San Jose station, according 
to Bernice Alaniz, a spokesperson 
for VTA. When all is said and done, 
however, these stations will still 
have surface parking lots. 

Millbrae station in San Mateo 
county has two major TOD projects 
underway, despite a “large resis- 
tance” from neighbors, the majority 
of whom were “older white home- 
owners, says Evelyn Stivers, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Leader- 
ship Council of San Mateo County. 
“The arguments were pretty gross. 
One was, ‘We'd rather have a mall’ 
The other was, ‘Renters make ter- 
rible neighbors, and we don’t want 
them in our schools.” 

If AB 2923 applied in San Mateo 
county, it would be a lot harder for 
these kinds of sentiments to slow 
or prevent housing from being 
built at the remainder of the coun- 
ty’s BART station parking lots. In- 
stead, development proposals for 
these sites are liable to be mired 
in the same kind of process that 


took place in Millbrae, Concord, 
and other BART station areas. The 
end result could be fewer homes 
— particularly affordable homes 
— and more parking than the 
standards set out by AB 2923. 

San Mateo’s exclusion from the 
law is made even more significant 
because the county’s stations are 
arguably the best place in the 
entire BART system to add new 
housing. The county has the worst 
jobs-housing imbalance in the 
Bay Area, building just one home 
for every 26 jobs added over the 
past three years. And its BART 
stations are on one of the most 
underutilized segments of the 
system. Millbrae station has never 
achieved half of its initial project- 
ed ridership, thanks in part to an 
awkward transfer between Caltrain 
and BART. The relatively roomy 
ride from San Mateo county into 
downtown San Francisco stands 
(and sometimes even sits!) in stark 
contrast to the sardine can trip 
through the Transbay Tube, the 
bottleneck linking every other part 
of the BART system to the region’s 
major job center. 

“We see the problems with 
balkanized transit planning every- 
where we look in the Bay Area,” says 
Edie Irons of TransForm. “There’s 
also a parallel balkanization in 
housing production efforts. With 
each city approving or denying indi- 
vidual projects with their different 
zoning and housing development 
laws, there’s nothing to stop each 
city from passing the buck.” 


A CLASH OF COUNTIES 


The problem with every neighbor 
having a say in whether housing 
gets built in their “backyard” has 
become widely recognized in re- 
cent years. But the problems with 
all 101 Bay Area cities, 27 transit 
agencies, and 9 counties pursuing 
their own transportation agen- 
das is only now starting to gain 
widespread attention. The uneven 
application of AB 2923 shows how 
these two issues are inextricably 
linked: it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to solve one problem 
without solving the other. 

Right now, however, with the 
pandemic decimating transit rider- 
ship and revenues, the transit part 
of the equation is front and center. 

In July, Caltrain was thrown 
into a political crisis so severe 
there were fears the railroad could 
shutter, as politicians from San 
Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa 


Clara counties squabbled over the 
agency's funding and adminis- 
trative structure. Previously, San 
Mateo county was the equivalent 
of the BART District for Caltrain, 
with the exclusive power to hire 
and fire senior staff, while officials 
from Santa Clara and San Francis- 
co Counties had more limited pow- 
ers. That governance is expected to 
change, as part of the negotiations 
connected to the successful eighth- 
cent sales tax for Caltrain passed 
in November, although the specif- 
ics remain unclear. 

All of which begs a question: 
if the jurisdictions that make up 
Caltrain and BART can’t agree on 
how to run their existing systems, 
how will the Bay Area ever execute 
all of its trans-county, intra-agency 
infrastructure aspirations — like 
a second transbay tube for BART, 
Caltrain, and high speed rail, or a 
rail line next to the Dumbarton 
bridge, or new train tunnels be- 
neath the Altamont Pass? 

The Seamless Transit Act, in- 
troduced in February 2020, by 
Assemblymember David Chiu, who 
also spearheaded AB 2923, would 
have helped by moving the region’s 
transit agencies and counties into 
a closer state of collaboration. That 
bill was shelved — yet another 
casualty of the pandemic — but 
the idea is very much still alive 
due to the work of groups like 
Seamless Bay Area. Something 
like that vision looks increasingly 
like the only viable path towards 
creating significant new transit 
infrastructure in the Bay Area. A 
regional transit agency wouldn't 
solve everything, as L.A. Metro 
and New York’s MTA demonstrate, 
but it would almost certainly make 
it easier to work on our problems 
in a more equitable, rational way. 

Some activists have called for 
BART to absorb Caltrain as a 
potential solution to the lack of 
coordination between counties 
and agencies. That could — po- 
tentially — set the stage for AB 
2923 to take effect on San Mateo 
County’s BART parking lots. It’s 
all very complicated. But if those 
asphalt deserts ever get high-den- 
sity, low-parking, mixed-income 
development, it will probably be 
due to state or regional-level man- 
dates that can be summarized very 
succinctly: build the housing near 
the transit. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer for SF Weekly. 
© ©urbenschneider 








The filibuster is a form of political obstruction with a sordid past. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & KIMBERLY E. LEVY 


hat is the filibuster? 
Where did it come from? 
How do we get rid of it? 


—Jacob, San Francisco 


Good questions. The filibuster is a 
form of political obstruction with a 
sordid past. Essentially, a filibuster is 
a procedure by which the U.S. Senate 
minority blocks the Senate majority 
from voting on a bill and thereby 
prevents its passage. The Senate 
filibuster was created accidentally in 
1806 when a Senate rule allowing 
the majority to initiate a vote ona 
bill was deemed to be redundant 
and written out of the rules. In the 
absence of a mechanism for ending 
debate and initiating a vote, use of 
the filibuster became possible. 


As a result, in 1917 the Senate 
adopted a cloture rule to bring 
debates to a quick end. If a two- 
thirds Senate majority voted to end 
the filibuster, then the debate was 
closed. However, it remained ex- 
ceedingly difficult to end a filibuster 
even with cloture — super majority 
support was required before a vote 
on any bill. Rarely able to invoke 
cloture, the Senate eventually re- 
duced the cloture threshold from 
2/3 votes to 3/5, which is where 
it stands today. To this day, the 
filibuster still permits a minority of 
senators to keep debate open in the 
Senate and indefinitely delay a vote; 
this effectively allows any legisla- 
tion to be “killed” by a minority of 
senators who simply refuse to bring 
the bill to a vote, even though most 
bills require only a simple majority 
to pass. 


The filibuster has been used with 
increasing frequency by the Senate 
minority to prevent passage of any- 
thing but non-controversial legis- 
lation and has been used to further 
institutionalized racism. Southern 
segregationist Senators infamous- 
ly used the filibuster to prevent 
passage of landmark civil rights 
legislation including hundreds of 
bills to combat lynching, the 1957 
Civil Rights Bill, and the 1964 Civil 
Rights Bill which was eventually 
passed regardless of the filibuster. 
Historically, the filibuster has been 
used as a tool to advance a minority 
agenda and proliferate systemic 
racism. ‘The filibuster continues 
to aid in the suppression of civil 
rights progress to this day. In fact, 
the very make-up of the Senate 
chamber, two-senators-per-state, 
favors less populated states which 


are disproportionately white states; 
these less populous states have a 
disparate amount of power in the 
Senate. This disproportionate rep- 
resentation, combined with the re- 
quirement for a 60-vote threshold 
to bring a bill to vote, has stalled 
racial justice. 

Moreover, the filibuster is not re- 
quired by the Constitution, nor is it 
even contemplated within the Con- 
stitution. And, in the Federalist Pa- 
pers, framers James Madison and 
Alexander Hamilton both expressly 
point out that to require anything 
more than a simple majority to pass 
legislation would be to place undue 
power with the minority. 

There are ways to bypass the 
filibuster. Provisions of law that set 
time limits for debate are not sub- 
ject to the 60-vote requirement to 
initiate a vote and are therefore un- 
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affected by the filibuster. Another 
way around is a process called bud- 
get reconciliation. The annual bud- 
get process circumvents the 60-vote 
requirement with a simple majority 
in both the house and senate. The 
budget resolution is then followed 
by a Senate reconciliation bill which 
brings the budget into line with any 
funding amounts in annual appro- 
priations bills by simple majority. 

The filibuster may be limited or 
eliminated altogether by a simple 
majority vote to change the Senate 
rules. Ironically, the decision to 
change the Senate rules is itself 
subject to filibuster. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. Kimberly E. Levy is a Senior 
Associate Attorney in our S.F. office. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com 
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T GIVES ME zero pleasure to 
say ‘I told you so,” but after this 
country lost so many of what 
Variety once called “ozoners,” 
drive-ins — the only movie the- 
aters many of us have felt comfort- 
able attending over this bizarre 
pandemic year — are back. 

Based out of San Rafael, and 
with six theaters across the coun- 
try, West Wind Drive-Ins represent 
“the largest drive-in chain in the 
world.” They operate the closest 
drive-in to San Francisco: the West 
Wind Solano, near Concord. 

There’s easy access to this two- 
screen D-I from three different 
East Bay freeways, and it’s blessed- 
ly located outside the marine layer. 
No being blasted by coastal winds 
as the nearby palm trees turn to 
silhouettes with the setting sun. 
The screen looms over the parking 
lot, promisingly blank, as private 
planes descend to the nearby air- 
port. 

Even on a Tuesday it was do- 
ing good business. Family Night 
means $5.50 per ticket, and mini- 
vans packed the place for the sec- 
ond-run choices of The Goonies or 
Zootopia (with a later night show- 
ing of The Avengers). It is highly 
possible that 1985’s The Goonies 
— a millennial cult classic about 
a pirate’s treasure and a ragtag 
gang of Oregon kids — is on more 
screens now than any other movie 
in America. 

This showing was nearly sold 
out, and a few more showed up for 
the Zootopia screening. So many 
of the children in attendance 
must have been able to stream the 
timely story of Officer Judy Hopps 
overcoming her prejudices via 
their Disney+ subscriptions. Their 
backlit televisions and handsets 
would certainly have provided a 
clearer picture of the darker inte- 
rior scenes, which were dim on a 
drive-in screen. 

Yet there they all were, scads of 
children. I hadn't been to the Sola- 
no D-I in 32 years, so the strange 
thing was the present-tense qual- 
ity of the experience. This might 
have been because of the way 
the kids, all safely masked, took 
their places in the back of their 
moms’ vans, parked with their 
back bumpers facing the screen. 
The evening didn’t have some air 
of tradition around it. There’s a 
studiously midcentury aesthetic to 
the West Wind web page, where an 
animated 1955 Ford Thunderbird 
convertible pulls up and parks. But 
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What are they watching? 


what’s going on here is more than 
just a nostalgia trip. 

That’s not to say nostalgia isn’t 
a part of the experience. Drive-in 
lovers worldwide swooned at the 
gloriously cinephiliac drone shot 
in Once Upon a Time... in Hollywood 
where the camera hops the tower- 
ing screen of the Van Nuys Drive- 
In as it was in 1969, to alight next 
to Brad Pitt’s sleek Karmann Ghia. 

I asked Joe Bob Briggs for his re- 
action to that shot. He wrote back: 
“T was orgasmic.” 

For years in print and on televi- 
sion, Briggs, America’s foremost 
drive-in film critic warned America 
against what it was losing as drive- 
ins closed. In his column, which 
was syndicated in the Chronicle, 
he always concluded with a roster 
of that week’s casualties. And now 
he’s lived long enough to see a 
comeback for this unique cinemat- 
ic experience. 

“I do feel vindicated,” he writes 
via email, “because not only were 
the arbiters of taste unaware of 
the drive-in’s importance to Amer- 
ican culture, half of them seemed 
shocked that drive-ins still existed. 
The nation discovered in March 
of 2020 that it needed two things 
above all others: toilet paper and 
drive-ins.” 


THE PASSION PIT 


During long-ago drive-in sum- 
mers, I was lucky to see a number 
of box office failures that time 

has re-evaluated. One was John 
Boorman’s Exorcist II: The Heretic 
at a D-I somewhere in the San 
Fernando Valley. This was really 
half-seen. The girlfriend got bored 
and randy, and we followed the old 
rites of what once was called “the 
passion pit.” 

“Some of my first sexual expe- 
riences were witnessed by Ernest 
Borgnine,’ says Berkeley-based 
film historian Mike Monahan. It 
was certainly memorable to be 
going to town while a 70-foot tall 
James Earl Jones in African sha- 
man makeup shouted “PAZUZU!” 
at you through the windshield. 

William Friedkin’s 1977 box office 
flop, Sorcerer, was a terrific green- 
hell remake of Henri-Georges Clou- 
zot’s The Wages of Fear. I saw it at the 
Studio D-I in Culver City, behind the 
wheel of a 1964 Impala that was as 
malignantly sentient as Christine. 
The Chevy hated me. It knew it was 
a classic, and that I was just the 
useless hippie temporarily piloting 
it. It had a cracked block, and always 
broke down in the most remote loca- 
tions. One time the brakes failed as 
I was sailing into Wilshire Boulevard 
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at 35mph. Driving that thing was 

as scary an experience as hauling 
decayed nitroglycerine over a bumpy 
South American road, so I ended up 
calling the beast “Sorcerer” in honor 
of the doomed truck of Sorcerer's 
title. Years later, when it was a graf- 
fitied wreck, the Studio was used as 
the backdrop for a shootout in Mi- 
chael Mann’s Heat. 

Some fan commemorated the 
demolished Skyway Drive-in in 
Seminole, Oklahoma, on the Cine- 
ma Treasures site, lovingly photo- 
graphing the rusty bits and pieces 
of it hidden in the snake-infested 
weeds. That’s where I saw Beneath 
the Planet of the Apes 50 years ago. 
Back then, out on the sprawling 
plains of Oklahoma, the stars were 
so thick you might as well be in out- 
er space. I was 12 and I hadn't seen 
the original Apes. I was in for a big 
shock. The destroyed Statue of Lib- 
erty with the waves lapping around 
it was bad enough. Then came 
the hallucination sequence: up- 
side-down crucified gorillas, and the 
tottering colossal statue of the Law- 
giver weeping tears of blood. Later, 
a congregation of hideously disfig- 
ured mutants held their high mass 
beneath the ruins of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, worshipping the dooms- 
day atom bomb. I was warped, and | 
remain so to this very day. 
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The skeeviest thing I saw on an 
outdoor screen was at the rough 
old Geneva Drive-In near the Cow 
Palace — a haunt of the late Hunter 
S. Thompson. It was a double bill 
of Grave Desires and Cemetery Girls 
(one of the many titles for Vam- 
pire Hookers). In the latter, John 
Carradine was a vamp prowling 
Manila, siccing his scantily-clad 
female minions on the Navy sail- 
ors. As an actor, Carradine would 
never turn down a chance to recite 
Shakespeare. Stimulated by evil, 
he treated a tied-up male victim to 
Hamlet’s soliloquy. When Carradine 
is through to-be-or-not-to-being, 
the hostage gasps, “Youre crazy!” 

Carradine: “And now, I think 
it’s time for you to shuffle off this 
mortal coil.” 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


I’m fattening the legend that drive- 
in movies were full of frights, 
fights, and boobs — material too 
wild for a normal theater to con- 
tain, attended by tongue-wrestling 
teens. In fact, family attendance 
and family movies were essential 
to the rise, and the rebirth, of the 
drive-in. 

The first drive-in was built in 
Camden, New Jersey in 1933 by 
Richard M. Hollingshead Jr. He 
patented certain elements, in- 
cluding the fan shaped parking 
lot to give the most sight-lines 
to the most people, as well as the 
elevated berms that raise the front 
wheels of the car to make the view 
better. It’s similar to the “raking,” 
the downward slant in the floor of 
an indoor theater. In 1938, MGM’s 
distribution company Loews 
successfully convinced a Boston 
court that bumps in the ground 
constituted landscaping, not an 
invention. Free from patents, the 
boom began. 

There were about 100 drive-ins 
nationwide at the dawn of World 
War II. The theaters really took 
off in the 1950s, as suburbs were 
slapped up all over America’s farm- 
lands. Drive-ins catered to families 
with bottle warmers for suckling 
infants, and jungle gyms and teeter 
totters under the screen. Out there, 
children waited for the sun to set 
while the adults smoked and talk- 
ed. In the 1950s, people dressed 
up to go to a downtown theater. 
But you could come clad any which 
way to a drive-in, in housecoat or 
jumpsuit, with kids in pajamas so 
they could be carried straight to 
bed after they conked out. 
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Cut out of the market for major 
studio pictures until the land- 
mark U.S. vs Paramount case of 
1948, drive-ins at first screened 
inexpensive features. Alameda’s 
Bob Lippert, Sr., who owned a 
chain of drive-ins, produced doz- 
ens of low-budget movies for his 
screens... and occasionally master- 
pieces, such as two by Sam Fuller, 
I Shot Jesse James (1949) and The 
Steel Helmet (1951). 

The original D-I sound system 
was one loudspeaker under the 
screen. Older readers will remem- 
ber the later development — steel 
monaural monitors about the size 
of a brick, which were hung on 
the door of the car. They'll also 
recall what happened when you 
drove away late at night with the 
speaker still attached. There are 
plentiful warnings against this 
absent-mindedness in the array of 
drive-in commercials, compiled on 
Amazon Prime. Here are preserved 
an array of (barely) animated no- 
tices that the show will start in 
3 minutes. Here are tours of the 
concessions area, red-shifted East- 
man-color hamburgers, and sodas 
served in unbelievably tiny paper 
cups. Again and again is the famil- 
iar closeup of the steel popcorn 
popper belching kernels. Sixty 
years later, anyone making a TV 
news report about any given drive- 
in always goes for this shot. 

After cinema sound design be- 
came intricate, and Dolby made 
its debut, drive-ins began using 
low-frequency FM channels to 
broadcast the sound track over car 
radios. More technology means 
better sound — many cars now 
come with subwoofers built in — 
but more technical difficulties: push 
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button ignition cars have a feature 
that turns off the radio after ten 
minutes when the car is in acces- 
sory mode. Battery failures are a 
part of the experience, which is why 
most theaters have a car-starter on 
wheels on the premises. 

Development swallowed up so 
many drive-ins when the land got 
expensive. In times of economic 
woe, drive-in theater owners did 
without resurfacing and repaint- 
ing their screens. This made the 
image worse, particularly when 
the screen was located someplace 
smoggy and particulates pitted the 
finish. Light pollution is a problem 
in old school drive-ins, along with 
the shadowy aesthetics of modern 
cinematography. 

Briggs suggests a solution: land- 
scaping. “Glare can be eliminated 
by not cutting down the trees. The 
last X-rated drive-in — the Apache 
in Tyler, Texas — is located in a 
fairly populous area on a well trav- 
eled highway, but it’s surrounded 
by forest so there’s no interference 
with... well... with whatever goes 
on there.” 

It’s worth calling the Apache’s 
recorded number, just to listen to 
how the management avoids the 
painful subject of what it is exactly 
they’re showing. It’s almost like 
“We can neither confirm nor deny 
that we’re screening porn.” The 
X-rated drive-in was a subset of 
this vast empire of ozoners, and is 
a story in itself. On the outskirts 
of Petaluma, straddling the county 
line, the X-rated Sono-Marin D-I 
once stood. Legend has it that the 
screen was on the Sonoma side 
and the projection booth was on 
the Marin side, so the sheriffs had 
no idea who held jurisdiction. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY SCREENS 


One has neither space nor stomach 
to list the dead drive-ins in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. At the 
peak, there were some 3,000 to 
4,000 drive-ins nationwide. Today 
there is less than a tenth of that 
number left. Swap meets helped 
pay the rent and saved some of the 
theaters from the bulldozer. But 
when Parade magazine did a “The 
90 Best Drive-in Movies in Every 
State” article, they had to bend the 
rules a little. Five of the states, in- 
cluding New Jersey and New Mex- 
ico, only had one drive-in each. It’s 
a harder pick for best drive-in in 
Texas or Pennsylvania. 

Texas has always been about 
drive-ins. Briggs remembers the 
glory days: “I'm most familiar with 
the drive-ins of Texas, and the most 
magnificent of those — built by 
Gordon McLendon, inventor of 
Top 40 radio — was the Gemini in 
Dallas. John Wayne, Raquel Welch, 
and Stephen King are among the 
celebrities who have stood atop its 
voluminous concession stand roof 
and addressed massive crowds. I saw 
many a drive-in premiere there.” 

Eastern Pennsylvania, a vacation- 
land for New Yorkers, has a number 
of heritage drive-ins. Here is the 
multi-generational favorite Becky’s 
D-I. Not far away is Shankweiler’s: at 
86 years old, it is the nation’s oldest. 
Here also is the Mahoning, equipped 
with 35mm projection, with a strong 
focus on ’80s gorehound fare. Out 
in the cornfields, Freddy, Jason, and 
Michael Meyers still rule. 

“There’s a drive-in outside Bill- 
ings, Montana, called The Amuse- 
ment Park that’s so old school it 
hurts,” Briggs notes. “No roundup 
of the most impressive drive-ins in 
America would be complete with- 
out mention of the Movie Manor 
in Monte Vista, Colorado, where 
you can watch the drive-in screen 
from your motel room, an idea re- 
cently copied by the Fairlee Motel 
in Bradford, Vermont.” 

Lately, drive-ins are starting to 
feature more rarefied fare. West 
Wind rents their screens to groups. 
This past summer San Francisco's 
Frameline Film Festival screened 
the world premiere of the docu- 
mentary Ahead of the Curve there. 
Down south, the Tribeca Film Fes- 
tival had a pop-up drive-in in the 
parking lot of the Rose Bowl. The 
American Cinematheque has been 
scheduling one night stands at the 










































reportedly soon to close Mission 
Tiki D-I in the town of Montclair, 
deep in the San Gabriel Valley. 

“T’ve been to the Coyote in Fort 
Worth and the Galaxy in Corsi- 
cana, Texas, and other relatively 
new drive-ins across the country,’ 
Briggs notes, “but I haven't visited 
the pop-ups that are programming 
in Wal-Mart parking lots. The 
ironic thing is that, for 30 years, it 
was Wal-Mart that was buying up 
the drive-ins, shutting them down, 
and putting up big box stores. 

It’s like the ghosts of that land 
couldn't be eradicated. They have 
risen up to rule it once again.” 


ONCE & FUTURE 


A Bay Area boutique drive-in could 
look something like Doc’s Drive-In 
in the town of Buda, Texas, about 
a 20 minute drive from Austin. 
What you are about to read will 
reinforce the idea that people have 
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Sarah Denny, “My husband and I 
use containers for a lot of things. 
We thought ‘why not?” 

Sarah and her husband Chris 
opened Doc’s in October 2018. The 
theater has three movie-themed 
tiny homes for overnight rentals. 
It has a bar, concessions, anda 
natural swimming hole on the 
premises. (The pond is closed 
during the pandemic, but the hia- 
tus is giving the owners a chance 
to get a beach installed.) 

The location is about more 
than just showing movies. Austin 
women Bri Houk and Lindey Leav- 
erton were forced to cancel their 
wedding because of the pandemic. 
So they had their ceremony at the 
theater. “We’ve had huge celebra- 
tions,” says Sarah Denny, “and a 
lot of live music events. We've had 
a Christmas fair. Santa comes out 
and meets the kids.” Program- 
ming includes evergreens like The 
Goonies and The Princess Bride, as 
well as not-for-children films, such 
as The Invisible Man. 

There are downsides to the busi- 
ness, particularly film rentals. “One 
problem is dealing with studios,” 
Sarah says. “Things cost more than 
you want them to.” And no matter 
how fun a place might be, it won't 
be spared culture wars today. “To 
be honest with you, one drawback 


Drive-in theaters in Toppenish, Wash. and Rubidoux, Calif. 


more fun in Austin than they do 
here. Doc’s Drive-in screen hangs 
on an ingeniously-made structure 
of three repurposed stacked ship- 
ping containers. Says co-owner 


is having to be really nice to people 
even if you don’t want to be — 
sometimes they go at you if they 
don’t want to wear a mask.” 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


Doc’s reserves spaces to keep 
vehicles safely apart. Viewers sit 
in their cars, or on the back ends 
of their trucks — the pandemic 
means a prohibition of sitting in 
that sweet spot in a lawn chair right 
in front of the grill of a car. 

In YouTube videos, Chris Denny 
stresses the nostalgia factor of 
what he’s built. But many of the 
new customers are far too young 
to have gone to the drive-in as 
kids. Doc’s Drive-In customers are 
a big mix of ages, but most are in 
the range of 25 to 35. 

“They're super excited to do 
something they haven't done 
before,” Sarah says, “I see them 
watching the sunset. You know 
how people are looking at their 
phones all the time? Here, they’re 
interacting with each other.” 

Back in the 1990s, I interviewed 
Kerry Seagrave, author of Drive-in 
Movies: A History for Metro Silicon 
Valley. At the time, no new drive- 
ins had been built since the 1970s. 

“If ... there were no new McDon- 
ald’s built in the last 25 years, you'd 
know something’s wrong,’ Seagrave 
told me back then. 

But new drive-ins have been 
built since, from Nebraska to Texas 
to Amenia, NY. The Lighthouse 5 
in Eustis, Florida, engineered to 
be the world’s largest, is slated to 
open in 2022. In short, 
despite all the Route 66 
and American Graffiti 
signifiers today’s drive- 
in theaters flaunt, they 
have a potential that 
goes beyond being a 
nostalgia act. 

I'll never get over the 
excitement of being a 
kid in the back of the 
car at night on the L.A. 
freeway, seeing the 
roadside monoliths 
adorned with murals 
of cowboys or padres 
or drum majorettes, 
glimpsing the blue- 
white beams of the film 
flickering as we sped by. 
They were a stunning 
sight in the endless 
flats of Los Angeles. 

Here’s to a new chap- 
ter for these vestiges of 
a bygone era. 
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Richard von Busack is a contributing writer. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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The Future is Fluid 


N OR AROUND March 8, 
women at breweries around 
the world, from San Fran- 
cisco to Tennessee to Spain, 
mark International Women’s Day 
by putting on bright pink boots, 
making beer, and connecting with 
one another. 

They belong to Pink Boots So- 
ciety, an international nonprofit 
working to advance women’s ca- 
reers in brewing, and this Collab- 
oration Brew Day is the organiza- 
tion’s major annual fundraiser. To 
mark the occasion, women at hun- 
dreds of breweries across the globe 
team up to brew special beers 
using a specialty blend of hops, 
and $3 of every pound of hops sold 
goes back to the Pink Boots Soci- 
ety’s scholarship fund. 

Since 2017, the event has raised 
more than $400,000 for scholar- 
ships in topics from leadership and 
strategy to alternative microbes 
and malting science. 

This year’s Collaboration Brew 
Day will naturally look a bit differ- 
ent than it has in the past, with 





smaller in-person groups and live 
Zoom events, but the Pink Boots 
Society mission remains the same: 
to empower anyone who identi- 
fies as female working in brewing 
through education and to inspire 
change in an industry that has his- 
torically struggled with both gen- 
der and racial inclusivity. (A 2018 
Brewers Association survey found 
that just 2 percent of breweries 
were entirely female-owned, and 
80 percent of brewery owners are 
white men. Women are also over- 
represented on the service side 

of beer and men on production, 
according to the data.) 


THE CRAFT 


Pink Boots Society was born on a 
road trip. During a cross-country 
drive in 2007, the organization’s 
founder, Teri Fahrendorf, was sur- 
prised to meet women brewers she 
didn’t know existed. Many of those 
women brewers, in turn, were 
equally surprised to meet Fahren- 
dorf — a woman with 19 years of 


. BYELENAKADVANY — 





brewing experience. She started 
keeping a list of the women in beer 
she met along the way and posted 
it online, dubbing it the Pink Boots 
Society (inspired by a pair gifted 
to her by her mother in law, which 
she wore throughout the trip). 

That list has since grown into a 
global organization with more than 
2,000 members who represent every 
aspect of the beer industry, from 
brewing to marketing to serving. 

Jen Jordan, president of the 
Pink Boots Society Board of Di- 
rectors and a brewer at Laughing 
Monk Brewing in San Francisco, 
was so intrigued by beer she left 
a 15-year career as a public school 
teacher to brew full time. She got 
into home brewing first — mostly 
German lagers or American-style 
pale ales — and was eventually 
named homebrewer of the year by 
the San Francisco Homebrewers 
Guild. In 2014, she became the 
first female brewer hired by An- 
chor Brewing Company. 

Before she was president of Pink 
Boots Society, Jordan was a mem- 
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ber and beneficiary of the organi- 
zation’s work. She attended events 
and through a Pink Boot Society 
scholarship, traveled to Germany 
for a brewing immersion tour. She 
was drawn to the group’s educa- 
tional mission, which broadened 
her horizons from the production 
of beer to the logistics of running a 
brewery and how to market beer. 
“When I would go to Pink Boots 
Society events I was learning about 
the industry in a more holistic 
way, she says. “My focus right now 
as president is to make Pink Boots 
Society as accessible and inclusive 
as it can possibly be so that wom- 


ability or say what I am and what 
I’m not capable of,” Le says. 

Terra Marchant, who leads Pink 
Boots Society’s San Francisco 
chapter and works as a lab techni- 
cian at Trumer Pils in Berkeley, says 
she had similar experiences when 
she first started in the industry as 
a craft beer tender, armed witha 
biochemistry degree and masters 
brewers certificate from UC Davis. 

“Customers always have some- 
thing to say about you being a 
woman, about your appearance. 

If you do have input on the beers, 
then they want a man’s input, 
too, or they correct you or they 


‘Customers always have 
something to say about you 
being a woman, about your 
appearance. If you do have input 
on the beers, then they want a 
man’s input, too.’ -TERRA MARCHANT 
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en feel like the fermented alcohol 
beverage industry is a place where 
they can be and thrive and grow 
and have a career.” 

Jordan says she felt well-sup- 
ported in her own path through 
brewing but knows that’s not ev- 
ery woman’s experience. For many 
members, the nonprofit functions 
like a support group — a com- 
munity where women encourage 
each other to ask for promotions, 
share stories of workplace mis- 
treatment, and where they can ask 
about chemical safety concerns in 
brewery laboratories for pregnant 
women. 

Cindy Le, director of opera- 
tions at Almanac Beer Company 
in Alameda, has often been the 
only woman — and woman of 
color — in her job settings. She’s 
experienced discrimination both 
outright and subtle, the latter of 
which she describes as “minor 
aggressions, or not being taken 
seriously,” like when vendors add 
her boss to emails or the time a 
brewing partner tried to explain to 
her what a hop is. 

“T’ve come from places where 
people have tried to minimize my 


don’t believe you,’ Marchant says. 
“(They) put you in a box.” 

Marchant’s family supported 
her decision to go into brewing, 
but female role models were few 
and far between. Nonetheless, her 
experiences have only driven her 
to advance further in the industry, 
moving up from beer tender to 
part-time lab work to her current 
job as quality assurance technician 
at Trumer. 

At Pink Boots Society, members 
find support both tangible and 
intangible. Le has benefited from 
the sense of camaraderie she gets 
from spending time with people she 
relates to and identifies with, as well 
as the opportunity to apply this year 
for a women in leadership scholar- 
ship through Cornell University. 

While everyone in the industry 
says they support diversity, “Pink 
Boots is actually putting in the 
work to try to create pathways and 
to actually advance the careers of 
women in beer,” Le says. 

Le also belongs to the Bay Area 
Brewers Guild, where she sits on 
a committee taking a data-driven 
approach to increasing diversity by 
developing goals and metrics and 


providing resources for brewers. 
She said she’s found a supportive 
work environment at Almanac Beer 
Company, but wants to continue 
to make the brewery an inclusive, 
welcoming environment for more 
employees and customers. About 
30-40 percent of Almanac’s staff is 
female, including in the taproom, 
sales, and marketing, but only 
one of the company’s 10 brewers 
is a woman, according to Le. She’s 
working to push the team to look at 
everything through a diversity and 
inclusion lens, from job descrip- 
tions to the names of new beers. 
Pre-pandemic, this also extended 
to events. Last summer, Almanac 
hosted drag bingo with San Fran- 
cisco’s Sisters of Perpetual Indul- 
gence, a ‘leading-edge order” of 
queer and transgender nuns, which 
brought more LGBTQ+ customers 
to the craft brewery, Le says. Al- 
manac also started its own version 
of Temescal Brewing’s Queer First 
Fridays, a queer dance party held 
monthly at the Oakland brewery. 
“(When) you go into a brewery 
taproom space, they’re often in- 
dustrial and you often see that 
demographic of white dudes with 
beards,” says Le, who identifies as 
gay. ‘I remember walking into the 
Queer First party at Temescal and 
it was one the first taproom spaces 
where I felt represented. That was 
super inspiring.” 


GROWING PAINS 


The craft beer world is not immune 
to the wave of misconduct and 
discrimination allegations that 
have rocked nearly every industry 
in recent years. In 2018, the Beer- 
vana blog drew attention for its 
four-part series on sexism in the 
beer industry, including a female 
brewer (and Pink Boots member) 
sharing her own experiences. The 
following year, multiple women 
accused the founder of the now- 
closed Actual Brewing in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of sexual assault and 
harassment; he stepped down but 
denied the charges. This year, a 
former employee of revered Kan- 
sas City brewery Boulevard took to 
Reddit to describe sexual harass- 
ment and gender discrimination 
— including what she says felt like 
the “smoke screen” of the brewery 
participating in Pink Boots Soci- 
ety’s Collaboration Brew Day while 
failing to address mistreatment of 
female workers. 

Pink Boots Society has also been 
working to make its own ranks 


more representative. The group 
recently opened its membership to 
women in all fermented beverage 
industries, including wine, kom- 
bucha, cider, and mead. (For this 
year's Collaboration Brew Day, Jor- 
dan is teaming up with two women 
from South City Ciderworks in San 
Bruno to make a beer-cider hybrid.) 

After the killing of George Floyd 
last spring, with Black Lives Mat- 
ter protests sweeping the nation, 
the nonprofit’s leadership an- 
nounced plans to launch a diversi- 
ty task force and develop a budget 
for related efforts. The nonprofit 
later partnered with Crafted For 
All, which “helps craft-beverage or- 
ganizations develop inclusive, eq- 
uitable, and just practices,” to sur- 
vey members on their perception 
of belonging, representation, and 
access to resources and opportuni- 
ties, Jordan says. One outcome of 
that work is reserving scholarships 
for BIPOC womxn. 

Marchant is encouraged by the 
calls for racial and gender reform 
in craft beer. For her, the disheart- 
ening statistics and stories of dis- 
crimination are just “ammunition 
to keep going.” She hopes to even- 
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tually open her own brewery, and 
can rattle off ata moment’s notice 
all the other female-owned brewer- 
ies she loves in the Bay Area. 

“T heard someone say, ‘Women 
in this industry are a dying breed. 
They're fleeing.’ I was like, “You have 
to stay and hold your ground so we 
can make space for more women, 
for more people that aren’t just 
white males, she says. “The best 
thing we can do as outliers in the 
industry is to own our own brewer- 
ies and make space for others.” 

In preparation for Collaboration 
Brew Day, Almanac’s sole female 
brewer put together individual 
bags of hops for female employees 
to sniff at home in a virtual tasting 
panel. A female taproom bartend- 
er designed the label and other 
women on staff contributed to the 
distribution and sales of the West 
Coast IPA brewed with the Pink 
Boots hops. 

Together, they decided ona 
name for the special beer: 

“The Future is Fluid.” 


Elena Kadvany is a contributing writer. 
© @ekadvany 
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In the studio with Caps by Berner. 


The Cookies founder talks riding high on his new line 
of non-psychoactive mushroom capsules. BYZACK RUSKIN 


HEN PEOPLE HEAR the 
name of Bay Area rapper 
and entrepreneur Berner, it’s 
likely there's a certain plant 
that immediately comes to mind. 

A figure in the weed game since 
the Prop. 215 days, Berner now 
oversees operations for Cookies 
— a hybrid brand encompassing 
fashion, culture, and world-class 
cannabis. With Berner’s on Haight 
regularly drawing long lines of 
customers and Cookies’ name 
recognition so ubiquitous that it 
has become a synonym for pot in 
hip-hop culture, one could be for- 
given for assuming Berner is fully 
focused on the present and future 
of legal weed. 

But these days, he tells SF Week- 
ly, it’s actually mushrooms that he 
can’t stop thinking about. 

That’s because Cookies’ latest 
release is Caps: capsules that com- 
bine non-psychoactive mushrooms 
with select cannabinoids and ter- 
penes. Currently available to pur- 
chase in all 50 states, the Caps line 
features two formulas — Clarity 
and Bed Head — for daytime and 
nighttime use, respectively. 
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For Berner, Caps also represent 
Cookies taking another step for- 
ward as a leader in spreading the 
healing magic of nature’s bounty. 

“With everything going on in 
the world, I’m definitely trying 
to preach about alternative plant 
medicine,’ he says. “It’s been put 
here for a reason.” 

Always open to learning more, 
Berner says his interest in mush- 
rooms has evolved over time 
from a narrow interest in psilocy- 
bin-rich options to a more general 
appreciation for fungi. 

“A lot of people in the Cookies 
crew have experimented with 
mushrooms and stuff like that, but 
as I got older and older, I started 
seeing the medical benefits of 
mushrooms and realizing how 
good they are for you, just when 
you just eat them in general in 
your food and whatnot.” 

Thus, he found himself mulling 
over a question: Was it possible to 
take non-psychedelic mushrooms 
and combine them with some of 
the beneficial elements of canna- 
bis? From there, Berner went look- 
ing for an answer. 
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The process to get from concept 
to final product took roughly a 
year-and-a-half, with Berner seek- 
ing the expertise of Tony Verzura, 
CEO and founder of Blue River 
Extracts and Terpenes. Together 
they came up with a concept to 
blend non-psychoactive cannabi- 
noids with terpenes and mush- 
rooms together into wellness 
products. 

“We wanted to make sure that 
we had something that actually 
worked, both for daytime and 
nighttime,” Berner explains. “The 
R&D process was really cool. 
Some batches were just way too 
strong: They would put you right 
out or have you feeling like you 
just drank three Yerba Mates. It 
took about a year or so to dial the 
formula in perfectly.” 

The result is two varieties of 
Caps that Berner confirmed he 
now takes daily. 

“I take the Clarity every morn- 
ing with my green juice. It really 
opens your mind! For people who 
need a little boost of energy when 
they’re working, it’s incredible.” 

Clarity features Lion’s Mane 
and Cordyceps mushrooms (much 
like the Santa Cruz-spawned 
“coffee alternative,’ MUD/WTR). 
The Bed Head formula relies on 
a five-in-one blend of “immuni- 
ty-boosting organic mushrooms.” 
In addition, both options also 
feature CBD. The Clarity formula 
furthermore adds CBG to the 
equation, while the Bed Head ver- 
sion instead pairs CBD with the 
sleep-enhancing CBN. 

“For me, the Bed Head really 
helps relax my mind at night be- 
cause when I lay down, my shit 
is spinning like a motherfucker,” 
Berner says. “I’m thinking about 
all of the conversations I’ve had 
that day and what’s next. This 
really helps ease the mind. Also, 
there’s the quality of sleep you 
get.” 

Indeed, Berner’s quality of sleep 
has reportedly changed substan- 
tially as a result of taking Bed 
Head. According to him, he’s actu- 
ally dreaming differently now. 

“My dreams have been super 
clear,” he says. “’’m not making 
an official claim or anything, but 
I’ve talked to a few people about 





it, and the ones that are taking it 
every day also say it’s been hap- 
pening to them. Our dreams have 
made a lot more sense and been a 
lot more realistic, maybe because 
my mind is finally relaxed?” 

Naturally, there’s no formula 
that can fully stop Berner’s wheels 
from spinning. That’s why he’s 
currently at work on another ad- 
dition to the Caps line: a formula 
that adds THC into the mix. 

At present, the plan is to rely 
on strain-specific THC, with the 
strains selected to compliment 
the mushroom formulas. 

“We're going to pick some of 
our favorite strains,” Berner says, 
“like Lemon Pound Cake and may- 
be a Cereal Milk or a Lion’s Mane 
for the daytime, and we're going 
to use strain-specific THC. No dis- 
tillate or anything like that. We’re 
taking stuff from our gardens and 
mixing it in.” 





Better 


Even as Cookies continues to 
blaze its own path, there’s also 
the always-looming question of 
when federal legalization might 
actually come to pass. So, given 
the rumblings out of Congress in 
recent weeks, is the impending 
prospect of major cannabis re- 
form at the federal level harshing 
Berner’s newfound clarity? 

“If it happens, I’m fired-up,” 
he says. “but if it doesn’t, we’re 
going to keep pushing. Hopefully 
it happens, but happens in a way 
where operators such as ourselves 
and other operators and future 
operators too can all still do what 
we do and it’s not some ‘go get it 
at Walgreens -type shit. I hope it’s 
done the right way.” 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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Anative of East Palo Alto, Kiazi Malonga has been sharing the wonders of Congolese music with the Bay Areah 
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OR AS FAR BACK as Kiazi 
Malonga can remember, there 
has been music. 

When most kids his age 
were watching Sesame Street or 
reading children’s books, Malonga 
was absorbing the rhythmic pat- 
terns of drums in the recording 
studio and instinctively studying 
the beats and tempos of profes- 
sional musicians. 

The son of Malonga Casque- 
lourd, a world-renowned musician, 
dancer, and champion of Central 
African art and culture, Malonga 
was born into the intoxicating 
world of traditional Congolese mu- 
sic — an on-the-job training that 
helped prepare him to inherit his 
father’s role as a pioneering cultur- 
al ambassador. 

“We didn’t have babysitters back 
then,” Malonga says. “So wherever 
my father went, I went with him. 

I remember looking up from my 
high-chair and seeing the imag- 
es of these adults playing, and | 
would just fall asleep to the music. 


It was kind of a lullaby and it for- 
ever stuck with me, to the point 
where | was playing before I could 
really learn to walk.” 

A native of East Palo Alto who 
now lives in Oakland, Malonga 
has been sharing the wonders 
of Congolese music with the Bay 
Area his whole life. Those efforts 
have reached a culmination of 
sorts with the release of his debut 
album, Tembo Kia Ngoma, which 
comes out March 5. 

The album is a collection of 
original compositions that play 
homage to the music of the King- 
dom of Kongo, a bygone monarchy 
that incorporated the lands that 
now include the countries of the 
Congo-Brazzaville, the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, Angola, and 
Gabon. 

The album in particular high- 
lights the ngoma — drums that 
range in size and timbre and are 
the beating heart (literally and 
figuratively) of Congolese music. 
The English translation of Tembo 


Kia Ngoma is roughly “wind of the 
drum,’ a fitting title for an album 
that feels like a breath of fresh air. 

The 10 tracks on the album run 
the gamut — from minimalist of- 
ferings of handheld drum beats to 
full-band excursions that include 
snapping electric guitar play and 
grooving bass lines. Underpinning 
each is a foundation of upbeat per- 
cussion, making each song feel like 
a galloping, jaunty joyride. 

On the lead single, “Lomami,” 
nearly a dozen different drums are 
deployed — including multiple 
ngomas — with each one layered 
on top of the other to evoke a 
sprightly, upbeat atmosphere. The 
percussion instruments include a 
wine bottle as well as a ditumba, a 
traditional drum from the Balum- 
ba ethnic group that emits a buzz- 
ing, kazoo-like clamor. 

The dexterity and virtuosity of 
Malonga is on full display on tracks 
like “Tembe” — a feverish combi- 
nation of blistering hand drums 
— but the album broadens in 


scope with tunes like “Ntali Jazz,” a 
brassy, slow-moving lilt, and “Aké- 
na Mina Mé,’ a Balearic-inflected 
track, which melds classic and con- 
temporary influences. 

The whole album is a stirring 
ode to the roots of Congolese 
music, a reflection of the two-year 
journey Malonga spent creating 
his debut release. After more than 
three decades of live performances 
and teaching the elements of the 
ngoma, Malonga set out to docu- 
ment the sounds of his ancestral 
homeland. He was motivated by 
the opportunity to highlight the 
scope and capacity of the ngoma 
while uniting the traditional and 
modern aspects of the rich tapes- 
try that is Congolese music. 

“The music of our culture has 
evolved, and at times it has moved 
away from the ngoma as the founda- 
tion,’ Malonga says. “For the songs 
on this album, I wanted to reinject 
the ngoma as the centerpiece.” 

Malonga says the album is ded- 
icated to the various teachers who 
bestowed upon him the principles 
of Congolese music, a cohort 
that includes his father. Malonga 
Casquelourd was a giant in the 
Central African diaspora, and his 
founding of the Fua Dia Congo 
Performance Dance Company in 
the Bay Area created a generation 
of music and dance adherents. 

In 2003, Casquelourd was killed 
in a tragic car accident. In many 
ways, the burden of carrying on 
that tradition of ambassadorship 
fell to Malonga, who was in college 
at Stanford University at the time 
of his father’s death. 

“There were moments in my 
life when I had other focuses and 
interests,’ Malonga says. “When I 
was at Stanford, I considered walk- 
ing-on to the football team, which 
obviously would have taken up a 
lot of my time. But it was around 
then that my father had his ac- 
cident and passed, which really 
shifted my focus to be more pres- 
ent, and to be in the moment, and 
to embrace his legacy. In the end, 

I will always stay true to my heart, 
my heritage, and my culture.” 

In the wake of his father’s death, 
Malonga helped sustain his vision 
by continuing to act as a teacher 
and musical leader of the Fua Dia 
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Congo troupe. Those roles contin- 
ue to this day. Despite the pan- 
demic, Malonga is still providing 
lessons, both virtually, and via out- 
side, socially-distanced gatherings. 

Malonga credits his father for 
instilling the need to find balance 
in his life. While always encour- 
aging him to explore the world 
of Congolese music, Casquelourd 
also urged his son to study and 
better himself through education 
— guidance that helped Malonga 
graduate from Stanford University. 
His father’s teaching also inspired 
Malonga to start his own solar 
energy company, which is aimed 
at closing the social development 
gap in Central Africa through its 
clean power investments. Malonga 
was in Congo-Brazzaville when 
the coronavirus pandemic broke 
out, and he caught one of the last 
flights back to the U.S., curtailing 
what was supposed to be an eight- 
week trip. 

Upon his return to Oakland, 
Malonga redoubled his efforts to 
complete Tembo Kia Ngoma. 

“I didn’t want to rush anything, 
because I really wanted to be mind- 
ful of those who came before me,” 
Malonga says. “But at the same 
time, I started to tap into that 
place where I’m inspired and where 
I can then create and compose.” 

Because performing Congolese 
music is such an all-encompassing 
experience, featuring highly-de- 
tailed choreography and synchro- 
nized playing, Malonga is eager to 
play the songs off Tembo Kia Ngo- 
ma live. He’s already mapped out 
a live band, and has plans to write 
more material and get out in front 
of audiences as soon as things are 
safe and opportunities present 
themselves. He says he’s excited 
about the different possibilities of 
his craft, eager to explore the next 
evolution of his career. 

That will continue the journey 
he’s been on since infancy. For his 
entire life, music has been close 
to Malonga’s heart. Fortunately 
for those who appreciate his craft, 
that sentiment is staying true, 
now, and into the future. 


Will Reisman is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. 
© ©wreisman 
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Las Vegas-based Molodi are a part of this March’s D.I.R.T. Festival. 
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Dance Mission Theater presents a streaming program in 
celebration of the Black experience. 


BY BRANDY COLLINS 


As we reckon with the 30th anniversary of the Rodney King beatings (March 
3, 1991) and the one-year anniversary of Breonnna Taylor’s killing at the 
hands of police (March 13, 2020), a group of Black artists from around the 
country are joining forces with Dance Mission Theater to present an offering 
of joy and hope through movement. 

Dance In Revolt(ing) Times, or D.I.R.T., is a biennial “social political’ dance 
festival. In 2021 the event is going virtual with a program titled D.I.R.T. Festi- 
val: Harriet’s Gun, Shapeshifting Towards a Radically Imagined Black Future. 
Audiences can tune into online screenings on March 5 and March 13. 

Harriet’s Gun co-curators Adia Tamar Whitaker and Sarah Crowell are team- 
ing up with eight soloists and eight dance companies from around the U.S., 
including San Francisco’s Embodiment Project and Zaccho Dance Theater. The 
East Bay is represented by Oakland’s Afro Urban Society, as well as Destiny Arts. 

Crowell, the artistic director emeritus at Destiny Arts Center in Oakland, 
believes that the arts are an essential component of the journey to social 
justice. “The curation of the 2021 D.LR.T. Festival is itself an invocation, a 
prayer, and a calling in, that is not taken lightly,” Crowell says. “It is an op- 
portunity for all of us to construct a portal for spirit to enter. It is a space for 
us to get and give.” 

Crowell’s work with the Destiny Arts Youth Performance Company, a 
troupe for teens to co-create original movement and theater productions 
based on their own experiences, continues to perform for up to 20,000 audi- 
ence members a year at conferences, festivals, and other community events. 

The two nights will feature expressive storytelling through dance, including 
the Las Vegas-based Molodi, who use their bodies as instruments, as well 
as the refined intricacies of a New Orleans brass procession — or “second 
line” — from Michelle N. Gibson and the Brass. Along with prophetic spoken 
word of DC’s Marc Bamuthi Joseph, Harriet’s Gun presents an eclectic quilt of 
waves, resonance, and motion. San Francisco storyteller Rhodessa Jones will 
be spinning the web for the evening as the Mistress of Ceremonies. 

Harriet Tubman always carried a gun and an ivory-handled sword on her 
liberation missions. “Harriet’s gun was insurance, protection, a wand, an an- 
chor, a shield, an antenna, a sage bundle, a way out, a motivator, and a guard 
rail,” explains Whitaker, artistic director of Brooklyn based dance theater 
ensemble Ase Dance Theatre Collective. 

“In the same way, Harriet’s Gun, Shapeshifting Towards a Radically Imag- 
ined Black Future, offers a collective space for artists to define, speak and 
move power into the Black future and out into the world.” 


Virtual performances are March 5 and March 13. Tickets are available for pur- 
chase. For more information visit dancemissiontheater.org or call 415-826-4441. 


Brandy Collins is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. © @gurl79 
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‘Lost Landscapes of San Francisco’ went digital and socially distanced for its 15th iteration. 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


It was a Lost Landscapes of San Francisco showing like no other. Car horns substituted for shouts and applause. Instead of 
the velvet curtains of the Castro Theater, the twinkling lights of Marin County served as a backdrop for the screen. 

It was a fitting chapter for an annual filmic event that documents the change — or lack thereof — in the city over 
the course of the 20th century. While the Fort Mason drive-in setting altered the tenor of the experience (woe to those 
watching from the back seat of a car), the film itself followed the same comforting formula as previous years. There was 
a trove of lovingly restored historical footage, spanning a panoply of eras and communities across our 49 square miles. 
And there was filmmaker Rick Prelinger’s dulcet, non-judgmental descriptions, providing extra context for the footage. 

While no substitute for the live showing right next to the headquarters of sponsor, The Long Now Foundation, the film 
is available to stream on the Internet Archive, another idealistic, knowledge-hungry San Francisco-based organization. 

The film includes some remarkable gems that transport the viewer to another time and place. Early on in the 15th 
iteration of Lost Landscapes we see mysterious footage of Alcatraz in 1968, in that strange period between the pris- 
on’s closure and the island’s occupation by Indigenous activists. For some reason, this clip includes images of children 
running between cells in the main cell block, and playing out in the prison yard. Later on, there are remarkable shots of 
Black Panthers in the Fillmore putting up flyers and looking incredibly cool. 

The film features some fascinating audio archives, too, like a poetic Orson Wells radio broadcast reflecting on World 
War II, and a Joe Alioto mayoral campaign ad — in which the voiceover lists many of the same urban issues people like 
to complain about today. 

There are a few more contemporary nods in the hour-long film, like the footage of a masked, but not socially dis- 
tanced, parade in 1918 during the Great Influenza epidemic. There’s lots of protest footage, recalling the racial justice 
protests of last summer. The most striking is an anti-Vietnam War protest that shut down Geary Boulevard. Clips show 
the Barbary Coast in bustling 1915, and then during the Great Depression, when many storefronts are shuttered. 

Lost Landscapes serves as yet another reminder of San Francisco’s many, many ups and downs. And even in the 
darkest of times, good news breaks through. At the screening, Prelinger announced that the Prelinger Library in SoMa 
had managed to extend its lease — and at a discounted rate, to boot. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer for SF Weekly. “) @urbenschneider 
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EMPLOYMENT 











Detecon, Inc. in San Fran- 
cisco, CA seeks Consultant. 


Please fax resume to 
4154641233 quoting job 
#DCC21. 





Lob.com, Inc. in San Fran- 
cisco seeks Customer Op- 
erations Specialist 
(#COS21) and Mid-Market 
Customer Success Special- 
ist (#CSS20). Please fax re- 
sume to Anne Wylde Ser- 
pente at 4155348998 
quoting respective job num- 
er. 


Plantronics, Inc. seeks DSP 
Firmware Engineer in Santa 
Cruz, CA. Please mail re- 
sumes to Plantronics, Inc., 
Attn: John Lam, 345 Encinal 
St. Santa Cruz, CA 95060, 
quoting job #PFE21. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 





Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 





CONSTRUCTION HANDYMAN | ROOFING HAULING 


MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen ¢ Bath « Additions 
Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419, 730-1818 


Lic #801780 Insured/Bonded 





Handyman Lou Repair on 
doors, locks, rodent-proof- 
ing, appliance hookup, & 
demo. 415-225-4637 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 


Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


CERAMIC / TILE 


a > 
CARNEY'S 


e Tile 
e Stone 
e Slabs 


415-724-5747 


Lic # 1065868 


KO 


Advertise in SF WEEKLY 

















Classifieds. 
Call: 415-359-2600 





ROOFING INC. 


COMMERICAL RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc e Free Est® Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


DOMINGUEZ 
ROOFING 


Residential 
Commerical 
New Roofing 
Re-Roofing 


FREE ESTIMATE 


415-583-0528 
415-235-4066 
Lic/Bond #844128 





INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 








* FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 










CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 
INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 


$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 
Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 


8.0.8, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
Senior Discount . 


415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www. sospainting.com 


MORE 
READERS 


415-359-2600 
or visit 
SFWeekly.com 


#526818 


Ete 


MASSAGE THERAPY 


| 





VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 
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ROUND BARN 


SANTA 





ROSA 


* TOWNHOMES FROM THE $600,000s 
°° EXPANSIVE VIEWS 

°* DECKS AND PRIVATE COURTYARD 

¢ SOLAR INCLUDED 


°° COMMUNITY POOL, SPA, CABANAS, PARKS, 
PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 





1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


Fiy (oa 





All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, windows, porches and decks vary per ele- 
vation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages 
shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your 
Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. (ey 
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